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I was reminded by their departure of the secessions from the Balfour Government
on the fiscal issue. Balfour, deprived of able colleagues, formed a "scratch crew."
MacDonald was fortunate in having at his command able men of three parties,
He did not think it necessary to resign. I suppose he now felt more at ease in his
surroundings than at the previous crisis.
The Prime Minister's son, Malcolm, got his first big opportunity, as Under
Secretary for the Dominions, in winding up a debate on the Ottawa Agreements. His
effort was a thorough success. Already Malcolm MacDonald had won the favour
of the House by his modesty and fairness; now he shone on a critical occasion.
At the close of his speech members of all parties shook hands with the young man.
I sent a letter of congratulation to his father, who passed it on to Malcolm.
Samuelites observed with some spleen how the Simon group of Liberals profited
by their own resignations. Two efficient Junior Ministers, Ernest Brown and
Hore-Belisha, were promoted, and Sir Godfrey Collins, to his own surprise, was
taken from a back bench into the Cabinet.
Many years previously I received a message from Sir Godfrey asking if I would
meet him in the Lobby for a chat. He had been offered a Whipship but did not
care for the job and he wished to know if I thought it would hinder his appointment
to a Departmental office. I advised him to take what was offered. Subsequently he
became Liberal Whip and now he was able to apply his administrative capacity
to the office, which Sir Archibald Sinclair had vacated, of Secretary of State for
Scotland.
Nicknames were given to the rival Liberal groups. Sir Stafford Cripps described
the Samuel group as Leavites and the Simon group as Sit-tights. Lloyd George
characterised the Simonites as Sadducees, the Samuelites as Pharisees. He scorned
the latter for staying so long in the Government.
The wanderings and hesitations of the Liberal Free Traders were not yet ended.
For a year they sat below the Ministerial gangway, supporting the Government in
its general policy, apart from tariffs. But differences with the Government arose on
various questions. At the opening of the 1933-34 session they crossed to the
Opposition side.
These events may not now appear so exciting as they were at the time. But they
were significant on account of die division that they made, and which ksted as long
as Peace lasted, in the Liberal Party.
Meanwhile overwhelming majorities were easily secured by the National
Government. Although there were occasional discords in the ranks the adroit
Chief Whip, Capt. Margesson, who served four Prime Ministers, had not to endure
the difficulties which confronted his predecessors.
In my diary are notes on many of the subjects which occupied the attention of
the Government and Parliament in the last decade of Peace. Here I may mention
the dispute with de Valera: die recurring problem of the American Debt: the
imprisonment and trial in Moscow of British engineers charged with sabotage.
Efforts, considered halting by Labour and other critics, were made by the Government
to put an end to slums and overcrowding. Unemployment was year after year a
baffling problem, and the specially distressed areas were a running sore which
required exceptional treatment.
The brilliantly successful War Loan conversion scheme was a feather in the
cap of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, As a rule Neville Chamberlain's finance
was called "unimaginative." His Budgets, based on "Safety First," passed from